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2010 URPE Summer Conference 

Global Climate Change 
and Capitalism 

Friday, July 30—Monday, August 2 

Epworth Camp and Retreat Center, 

High Falls, New York 

Plenaries: 

Causes and Consequences of Climate Change 
Confronting Climate Change: What Works and 
What Doesn’t 

David Gordon Lecture: 

Climate Change: Barbarism or Socialism? 

Minqi Li, University of Utah 

Every year URPE invites you to join us at a family 
and child-friendly summer camp mixing radical 
academics and activists in formal and informal 
discussion with plenaries and workshops on political 
economy, as well as socializing, recreation, evening 
entertainment and activities for children and families. 
We also provide childcare for all who request it at 
no additional cost. We invite you to submit papers 
and workshops on political economy, activism, and 
related topics. Contact the URPE national office: 
<URPE@labomet.org>. For details and updates, 
watch our website at <www.urpe.org>. 

This year we will meet at the Epworth Camp 
and Retreat Center in High Falls, NY, Friday, July 
30 through Monday, August 2. Epworth functions 

Continued on page 3 ... 


URPE at the Eastern Economics 
Association Annual Conference 

Philadelphia, February 26-28, 2010 

URPE Session #1: Marxist Theory and Methodology I. 
Hegel-Marx Dialectics and Its Extensions 

Session Chair: Manaf Qweider 

Presenters: 

Hyun Woong Park, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
A Critique of the Circulationist Tendencies within the Social 
Paradigmatic Approach to Marx’s Theory of Value 

Xiao Jiang, New School for Social Research 
An Anti-Objective Unconcealment the Power of Money: 
An inquiry into Marx’s development of forms of value and 
beyond 

Iren Levina, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Towards a Dialectical Marxist Theory of Finance 

Aaron Winslow, Columbia University The New Spirit of 
Marxism: Financial Politics , the Virtual Public, and the 
Return of a Hegelian Methodology of Resistance 

Discussants: 

Manaf Qweider, New School for Social Research 
Mark Silverman, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Aaron Winslow, Columbia University 
Pedro Cadenas E, New School for Social Research 

Continued on page 13 ... 
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URPE 


The Union for Radical Political Economics (URPE) is 
a membership organization of academics and activists 
who share an interest in a radical analysis of political and 
economic topics. Founded in 1968, URPE’s members use 
this analysis to advance various progressive political and 
social agendas. URPE publishes the Review of Radical 
Political Economics, runs a set of presentations at the 
academic professional meetings of the Allied Social 
Science Associations, sponsors a resource/speakers 
bureau called Economy Connection, and holds a Summer 
Conference on political and economic topics at a family- 
friendly summer camp. Its members are active in a wide 
array of professional and activist projects. 


The URPE Newsletter 


The URPE Newsletter is published quarterly by the Union 
for Radical Political Economics. The Newsletter is a 
place for URPE members to publish shorter articles and 
speeches as well as make announcements of upcoming 
events that might be of interest to members. Articles and 
announcements can be sent to the Newsletter Editor in the 
body of an e-mail message, or as an attached file; send to 
jbrown72073@cs.com, or by regular mail to: Jenny Brown, 
1701 NE 75th St., Gainesville, FL 32641. 

Permission to reprint material from the Newsletter 
is granted for non-commercial uses, provided that the 
Newsletter is credited as the source, and that two copies of 
the publication are sent to the URPE National Office. For 
permission to reprint for commercial purposes, contact the 
National Office. 

The URPE Newsletter is a good place to publish 
advertisements for new books! Rates are $300 per full 
page (7.5 inches wide by 9.3 inches high); $160 for a half 
page, and $85 for a quarter page. Exchange ads are also 
considered. Please write or call the National Office for 
more information on this. 

Deadlines for submission to Newsletter are January 7 
for winter issue; April 7 for spring issue; July 1 for summer 
issue, and October 7 for fall issue. 


www.urpe.org 
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Report from 2010 ASS A 

Atlanta Reality Tour: 
Walking the Color Line 

History Professor Timothy Crimmins of Georgia 
State University led five participants on a walking 
tour of Auburn Street, the historic core of the black 
community and black businesses, the counterpart to 
Peachtree Street for white businesses. We explored 
the history of civil rights in Atlanta using this site as 
backdrop. 

Blacks were barred from voting in primary 
elections, and subject to a poll tax; this meant that 
few blacks registered to vote; in turn blacks were 
not part of the jury pool. A picture of the total 
powerlessness of African-Americans in Atlanta 
emerged. After the repeal of the poll tax and gaining 
the right to vote in the primaries, slow progress was 
made toward integration as white politicians gave 
limited rights to blacks, just enough to receive their 
votes but not enough to alienate a majority of their 
white constituency. For example, a few blacks were 
allowed to be policemen, but those who were could 
only arrest other blacks. 

Auburn Street became the center of black 
business as well as the location of social venues and 
churches. Since black businesses could not operate 
in other central neighborhoods, they self-segregated 
in one area which included both lower and middle 
class housing. 

The Martin Luther King sites are near the end of 
Auburn Street, including his birth house, his father’s 
church, and his tomb. These sites are maintained 
by the National Park Service, as are many of the 
housing units and the first fire station with black fire 
fighters. 

Much of Auburn Street has been adversely 
affected by the recent economic crisis, which stopped 
some historic preservation projects as well as some 
housing development. In recent times the area was 
partly revitalized by Atlanta being the site of the 
Olympics and by several not-for-profit organizations, 
including Georgia State University, converting 
buildings to housing units. 


These reality tours are meant to get conference 
attendees out of the conference hotels and into the 
cities where the ASSAs are taking place. Walking 
the Color Line did this admirably. 

—Hazel Dayton Gunn, Managing Editor, RRPE 


2010 Summer Conference 

(continued from front cover) 

as both a day camp and a conference center. The 
layout is ideal for accessibility: everything is on 
the ground floor and the grounds are flat. We will 
be accommodated in bunkhouses that have several 
sleeping rooms and a common room; there is also 
a tenting area with a bathhouse. A large dining hall 
will serve as plenary space. 

Special features are a pool, canoeing on the 
Rondout River, several campfire sites, and a cave 
which was part of the underground railroad! A treat 
for kids will be the working, sustainable-practices 
farm with animals and a big empty space in the barn 
for games. 

Epworth is about 10 minutes away from the 
Adirondack Trailways bus station in Rosendale, NY 
(next stop after New Paltz), between the Catskill 
and Shawangunk Mountains. Nearby towns of 
Rosendale, High Falls, and Stone Ridge are also 
lovely, historic destinations in the Hudson Valley. 

We had been looking forward to returning 
to the very friendly Camp Deer Run when we 
received the sad news that its parent organization, 
Dianova International, had decided it was financially 
unsustainable and was closing it down to sell. (Of 
the many countries where Dianova holds youth 
programs, only the U.S. provides no government 
funding.) However, with help from the Deer Run 
director Sandra Nencetti, we are lucky to have found 
a substitute in the same area. 

We think you will like the Epworth Center 
too, and that it could become our steady home. Do 
take a look at the photos on their website, www. 
epworthcenter.com. And then come to summer 
conference and enjoy! 
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Union for Radical Political Economics 
Call for Papers - Annual Meeting 
Denver, January 7-9, 2011 

URPE invites proposals for individual papers and 
complete sessions for the URPE at ASSA annual 
meeting. URPE welcomes proposals on radical 
political economic theory and applied analysis from 
a wide variety of theoretical traditions. 

The deadline for proposed papers and sessions is 
May 1, 2010. At that time individual and panel 
proposals will be checked to be sure everyone is 
current with their URPE dues or the proposals will 
be set aside. 

Proposals for complete sessions are encouraged and 
should include the session title, a brief description of 
each paper, and the names, institutional affiliations, 
and email addresses of the chair, discussants, and 
presenters. Proposals for sessions should contain 
four papers. If you are proposing a complete session, 
please arrange to have discussants for your papers 
and a chair for your session. As the organizer of 
this session, you are responsible for conveying 
administrative information to session members, 
including confirmation that the session has been 
accepted, the time and location, and deadlines. A 
registration form must be completed for each paper. 

Proposals for individual papers should include the 
title, the abstract, and the author’s name, institutional 
affiliation, and email. You should also complete 
the registration form. Individuals whose papers 
are accepted may also be expected to serve as a 
discussant for a different paper at the meetings. If 
you list the areas you prefer to discuss, all attempts 
will be made to match your preferences. Individual 
papers that are accepted will be assigned to sessions 
and each session will have an assigned organizer. 

It is the organizer’s job to convey administrative 
information to session members, including 
confirmation that the session has been accepted, the 
time and location, and deadlines. URPE has no paid 


ASSA staff, so those presenting papers must share 
the burden of organizing. 

We regret that high quality individual papers may 
be turned down due to the inability to place them in 
a session with papers with similar themes. For this 
reason, we strongly encourage proposals for full 
sessions. The number of sessions we can accept is 
limited by ASSA, and we regret that high quality 
sessions may be turned down as well. 

Please note that the date, time, and location of 
sessions is assigned by ASSA, not URPE. You 
should receive word from URPE that your paper/ 
session was accepted by mid-June. ASSA will 
not assign dates and times until much later in the 
summer. 

Please note that anyone who presents a paper (but 
not the chairs or discussants) must be a member of 
URPE (except at joint sessions with other groups, 
in which case they can be a member of the other 
organization) at the time of submission of the paper 
or panel proposal. Contact urpe@labomet.org or 
413-577-0806 for membership information. We will 
confirm membership prior to accepting proposals. 

We prefer that you submit your application on line 
beginning April 1 on the URPE website www.urpe. 
org (instructions will be available by March 1 on the 
website). You may also submit a completed copy of 
the Program Registration Form (at right) by snail 
mail, or provide the same information by email. Only 
applications received by the May 1 deadline will be 
considered. 

If you have any questions, please contact one of the 
URPE at ASSA coordinators: 

Fred Moseley, Mount Holyoke College, 
fmoseley @ mtholyoke.edu 

Laurie Nisonoff, Hampshire College, 
lnisonoff @ hampshire.edu 


www.urpe.org 
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URPE AT ASSA 
Denver, January 7-9, 2011 
PROGRAM REGISTRATION FORM 

Please fill out this form for each panel participant on the website, www.urpe.org, or email to fmoseley@ 
mtholyoke.edu and lnisonoff@hampshire.edu, or mail your completed form to: URPE at ASSA Program 
Committee c/o Fred Moseley, Economics Department, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, MA 01075 

Name:_ 

Address:_ 


Email:_ 

Ph: (Office)_(Home)_ 

Summer address and phone (from_to_): 


Institutional Affiliation:_ 

I am proposing a session/paper (circle one) entitled: 


I wish to participate as a discussant. My interest area(s) are: 


Are you or your co-author(s) a member of URPE? (yes/no). Please give the name of the currently paid URPE 
member: 

Anyone who presents a paper (but not the chairs or discussants) must be a member of URPE (except at joint 
sessions with other groups, in which case they can be a member of the other organization). Please contact 
the URPE national office for membership information: urpe@labomet.org or 413-577-0806 and complete 
your membership or renewal before you submit the proposal. We will be checking prior to accepting panels 
or assigning individuals to panels. If ANY paper presenter on a panel is not a current member of URPE 
the entire panel will not be considered as a group; individual papers may be included in other panels. It is 
the responsibility of the organizer of a panel to ensure this membership requirement prior to May 1. Any 
individual paper whose author is not a current member will be set aside and not considered for inclusion. 
Presenting at the ASSA (or any other URPE sponsored panel) is a privilege. 
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A General Framework for 
Understanding Orthodox 
Macroeconomics 

Kevin Furey, Department of Economics, Chemeketa 
Community College 

The following is a reading that I have used with good 
success in my introductory macroeconomics class. To 
give some context for this reading, I use Understanding 
Capitalism by Bowles, Edwards and Roosevelt for my 
introductory micro and macro courses. Unfortunately, 
the book is thin on macro, and I have had to write a 
number of small pieces to flesh it out. This is the opening 
reading of the orthodox section. I hope to reach users 
of Understanding Capitalism and others who might 
appreciate my approach to orthodox economics. 

The organization of the macro course is that, after some 
introductory material, we develop aggregate demand. At 
the introductory level, with the exception of the treatment 
of money and financial markets, aggregate demand is 
essentially the same in all models. So we go through the 
basic Keynesian model without discussing money and 
financial markets. This is augmented by a discussion 
of the national debt, budget deficits, trade deficits, and 
exchange rates. We then turn to what I call the non¬ 
orthodox model of business cycles, inflation, money 
creation, and monetary policy. Only after developing 
the non-orthodox view do we study the orthodox model. 
What follows is the opening reading of the orthodox 
section. 

“The philosopher statesman George 
Savile, first Marquess of Halifax, wrote in 
the 17th century that ‘a man that should 
call everything by its right name would 
hardly pass the streets without being 
knocked down as a common enemy.’ A 
wise observation. People have a lot to 
hide, from themselves as well as from 
their neighbors. Countries also have a 
lot to hide, more from their own people 
than from outsiders. In each country a 
web of myths evolves that allows the 
loyal citizenry to feel good about their 
nation, that depicts it and its people as 


generous, progressive, decent to a fault 
in its international behavior. People 
who question the myths, whether myths 
about a beneficent past, or the myths 
currently employed to put today’s actions 
and policies in a favorable light, are thus 
highly offensive to good taste and the 
basic feelings of right and wrong. These 
doubters of myths may even pose a threat 
to the communal integration and policies, 
which rests on this foundation of myths, 
and societies therefore usually have 
methods for containing or squelching 
critics who raise such questions.” (Edward 
Herman, The Real Terror Network, p. 1) 

Exploitation—the use or manipulation of 
another person for one’s own advantage 
(Random House Webster’s College 
Dictionary) 

It is important for any society based on exploitation to 
develop a set of myths about how fair and beneficial 
their society is to its citizens. Such societies cannot be 
based on the truth. If everyone knows, for example, that 
most employees are being systematically robbed so that 
a few people can have a high standard of living, many 
would, quite naturally, agitate to be paid the full value of 
their labor. It would be an unstable situation, one where 
the standard of living of the well-to-do would be nearly 
impossible to maintain. Thus, in order to preserve the 
advantageous position of the well-to-do, it is necessary 
to develop and propagate a set of myths that show that 
everyone benefits from the current state of affairs. 

It is easy to see from our current vantage point that 
feudalism and slavery were exploitative social systems, 
but so is capitalism. What allows for systematic 
exploitation in a capitalist society is not the edict of 
kings or the fact of human bondage, but the de facto 
control of the government by business interests, and the 
chronic lack of full employment. The business class 
has the ability, through donations to candidates and 
their control of the media, to severely limit the range of 
acceptable candidates for public office to whose who are 
largely business friendly. The end result is executive 
and legislative bodies which, while responding to other 
pressures and other pressure groups, primarily look out 
for the interests of the business class and the wealthy. 


www.urpe.org 
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This is done through the passage and enforcement of 
laws, judicial appointments, tax code changes, regulatory 
appointments, and international trade deals that weaken 
labor unions and other community organizations, and 
further enhance the ability of the business community to 
reap profits, usually at the expense of the rest of society. 

Another source of power is the lack of comparable 
alternatives which allows employers to drive a wage 
bargain that gives the employee less than he or she 
produces. Given that the lack of full employment is one 
source of their ability to exploit others, it will come as no 
surprise that the employing class reacts savagely to any 
attempt to guarantee full employment. One need only 
review the vitriolic attacks on public service employment 
during the days of the Great Depression or the idea 
of using public service employment to provide full 
employment during other periods to illustrate this. 

Capitalism differs dramatically from feudalism and 
slavery in that it is not a caste-based society. In those 
societies it was essentially impossible for one bom 
into the exploited class to become a member of the 
exploiting class. In capitalism, those positions are 
very fluid. Individuals born into the working class are 
perfectly free to start their own businesses and exploit 
others. However, this fluidity does not change the basic 
exploitative nature of the system: one group (workers) 
is systematically paid less than it produces, and another 
group (owners) receives the difference between what the 
workers produce and what they are paid. Thus it becomes 
necessary for the smooth and efficient maintenance of 
society that a set of myths be developed that covers up the 
exploitative nature of the system. 

The Role of the Social Scientist 
These myths are developed and maintained by many 
sources within society; however, social scientists are 
possibly the most important segment of the population 
in developing and purveying these myths. This is not 
because what they have to say reaches the most people, 
but because they provide the intellectual validation for 
these myths. 

One of the problems of developing and propagating a 
myth is that, because it’s untrue, it can be shown by logic 
and evidence to be false. This is not to say that the myth 
does not possess grains of truth, but that on the whole 
the myth is false and deceptive to the public. It’s the job 


of social scientists to devise a story that fits the basic 
requirements of the myth and yet seems plausible. They 
then must focus the attention of the recipients, primarily 
college students, on the plausible parts and steer away 
from those aspects that would create doubt about the 
correctness of the story. As we shall see, this is precisely 
what is accomplished by the orthodox Aggregate 
Supply/Aggregate Demand model (AS/AD). But before 
proceeding, we need to know the basic requirements of 
the myth. 

1. First and foremost, the myth must hide the source of 
exploitation. In a capitalist society there are two main 
sources: 

a. Powerful corporations and rich individuals can, 
as a group, dominate government. This allows them to 
alter the rules of the game to help them more effectively 
exploit workers both here and abroad. 

b. There almost always exists some level of 
involuntary unemployment. This gives the employer a 
degree of power over employees when negotiating wages. 

Both of these must be hidden. 

2. The myth must also explain why large inequalities 
of wealth and income are both fair and natural, fair in 
the sense that a person’s income should equal the dollar 
value of what they have produced, and natural in the 
sense that, if the economic system is allowed to operate 
without restrictions or interferences, a person’s income 
will always gravitate towards this level. This feature of 
the myth is important for social stability. J. B. Clark, the 
developer of this part of the myth, was very aware of the 
potentially destabilizing effects that could occur if the 
general populace thought the distribution of income was 
unfair. He noted: 

“The right of society to exist in its present 
form, and the probability that it will continue 
so to exist, are at stake. These facts lend to 
this problem of distribution its measureless 
importance. 

The welfare of the laboring classes depends 
on whether they get much or little; but their 
attitude toward other classes—and, therefore, 
the stability of the social state—depends chiefly 
on the question, whether the amount they get, 
be it large or small, is what they produce. If 
they create a small amount of wealth and get the 
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whole of it, they may not seek to revolutionize 
society; but if it were to appear that they produce 
an ample amount and get only a part of it, 
many of them would become revolutionists, 
and all would have the right to do so. The 
indictment that hangs over society is that of 
‘exploiting labor’. ‘Workmen’ it is said, ‘are 
regularly robbed of what they produce. This 
is done within the forms of law, and by the 
natural working of competition. ’ If this charge 
were proved, every right-minded man should 
become a socialist; and his zeal in transforming 
the industrial system would then measure and 
express his sense of justice. If we are to test 
the charge, however, we must enter the realm 
of production. We must resolve the product of 
social industry into its component elements, 
in order to see whether the natural effect of 
competition is or is not to give to each producer 
the amount of wealth that he specifically brings 
into existence.” (The Distribution of Wealth, by 
J. B. Clark, pages 3-4). 

It therefore becomes necessary for the myth to show that 
these great disparities in income and wealth are both just 
and natural, or else working people might take it into their 
heads to take income away from the wealthy via force, 
or more likely via the government. As we will see, in the 
next couple of weeks, the development of this part of the 
myth took great imagination. 

3. The myth must show that the majority are made better 
off by the actions of the well-to-do. This is important not 
only for the psyches of the rich—knowing that ultimately, 
even without trying, they are benefiting the rest of 
society—but also for the control of the majority. If the 
lives of the majority are improved by the actions of the 
well-to-do, then the majority would and should feel a debt 
of gratitude towards the rich. 

4. The myth must show that people’s condition cannot be 
improved by the intervention of government. It should 
show that the natural operation of the economy produces 
the best of all possible worlds, and that any attempt by 
government to improve the situation, no matter how 
well-intentioned, would only make matters worse. This is 
important because in a quasi-democratic country like ours 
it may be possible for the population to rise up and elect 
officials who would act on their behalf rather than in the 


interests of the rich. From the point of view of the well- 
to-do, this could have one of two adverse effects: 

a. The worst possible situation would be for 
newly elected officials to eliminate private ownership of 
the means of production. Nothing could be worse from 
the point of view of the exploiters than permanently 
eliminating their ability to exploit. Quite naturally, no 
efforts have been spared to vilify this idea and those most 
closely associated with it. 

b. However, when one thinks of the majority 
electing representatives to advocate for their interests, 
or pressuring current representatives to do the same, 
it is not typically for the purpose of establishing a 
socialist government but rather for some type of reform: 
regulation of industry, greater medical benefits, increasing 
employment, stronger environmental regulations, a better 
social security system, programs to decrease poverty, job 
protection measures, greater worker safety programs and 
the like. All of these reforms will either reduce profits, 
increase taxes, or both. In particular, programs that 
increase employment transfer income from the owners 

of capital to the rest of society. The government could 
accomplish this by increasing aggregate demand or by 
providing jobs via public works projects. In either case, 
the reserve army of the unemployed would fall and wages 
would rise. Thus it is imperative for the myth to indicate 
either that it is impossible for government policies to 
permanently reduce the level of unemployment, or that 
it could be done, but only at the cost of causing the even 
worse problem of excessive inflation. 

The AS/AD model meets all the needs of the basic myth: 

1. It hides the sources of exploitation by assuming 
that all firms are small and powerless and thus unable to 
influence governmental policy, and by assuming that labor 
markets always clear in the long run, thereby producing 
full employment. 

2. Not only are labor markets formulated to naturally 
give to each agent a fair income, but also so that every 
additional piece of net investment will increase the real 
wages of all workers. There is no such thing as labor 
saving capital equipment in the AS/AD model. 

3. An increase in investment is one of the few 
methods for increasing real wages, in this model. Another 
result of the AS/AD model is that an increase in savings 
causes an increase in investment, and hence an increase 
in real wages. Because the rich save a greater proportion 
of their income than the rest of society, the actions of 
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the rich benefit all society. As a result, a prime function 
of government policy, according to the AS/AD model, 
is to stimulate savings. This normally takes the form 
of suggestions either to make the rich better off (e.g. 
through eliminating the inheritance tax or switching from 
a national income tax to a national sales tax), or to make 
the majority of the population worse off (the idea is if you 
eliminate Social Security people’s futures will become 
more uncertain and to offset that they will save more). 

4. In the AS/AD model, the level of unemployment 
and real wages are determined by the natural law of 
supply and demand. Government action to lower the 
level of unemployment and increase real wages will 
only harm society by increasing the level of inflation and 
reducing investment. 

The fact that a myth is untrue poses a problem for 
those entrusted with purveying the myth: how to make 
something false seem true. To generate the required 
conclusions, orthodox macroeconomists have constructed 
the AS/AD model upon a set of highly unrealistic 
assumptions: 

1. All firms are small and powerless. 

2. Labor markets are assumed to operate like supply 
and demand markets, which always clear in the long run. 

3. The Federal Reserve targets the money supply. 

4. The quantity and quality of the capital equipment 


used by each worker magically changes every time 
the firm hires a new laborer or buys additional capital 
equipment. 

The most important of these assumptions is the first, 
but all three are crucial in producing the needed results. 
What I hope to accomplish in this section on orthodox 
macroeconomic theory is to: 

1. Derive the short and long run aggregate supply 
curves. 

2. Derive the aggregate demand curve. 

3. Show how the model operates. 

4. Show the long-run conclusions of the model. 

5. Show how these conclusions meet the 
requirements of the societal myth. 

6. Show how these conclusions are a direct result of 
the unrealistic assumptions used to construct the AS/AD 
model. 

7. Show how orthodox economists justify using 
a model with unrealistic assumptions—the Friedman 
defense. 

8. Show how, in general, orthodox economists hide 
from students and the public the unrealistic nature of their 
model. 

Kevin Furey can be reached at: kevin.furey@chemeketa. 
edu 


Update on Economy Connection, URPE’s Resource/Speakers Bureau 

by Ruthie Indeck, Coordinator (201-792-7459 or soapbox@urpe.org) 


Economic Boundaries of Health Policy: 

The Political Economy of Health Care Reform 

Kamran Nayeri spoke at the Marxist School of Sacra¬ 
mento on October 15 th on the political economy of health, 
focusing on the economic boundaries that frame mainstream 
health care policy debates in the U.S. His presentation drew 
from a paper he first published in the Review of Radical 
Political Economics (Dec. 1995; vol. 27), which Kamran 
recently updated with Robin Chang’s assistance. About 
twenty radicals and activists from the Sacramento area 
attended the talk, and afterwards participated in a lively 
discussion and debate. 

URPE members can search for Kamran s article on the 
RRPE page of the Sage website (http://rrp.sagepub.com). 
See an article in the International Journal of Health Ser¬ 
vices (1996; vol. 26) at www.marxistschool.org/classdocs/ 
NayeriBoundariesHealthPolicy.pdf. 


Here is Kamran’s summary of his presentation: 

Using the latest available OECD data, Kamran showed 
that US per capita health care spending is far higher than 
other G7 countries while the US has similar or inferior health 
results and similar or inferior available health care resources. 
In contrast to all other advanced capitalist countries that 
cover their entire population, the US in 2007 covered only 
84.5%. 

Meanwhile, health care costs are squeezing corporate 
profits, and government and households budgets. 

Economists often do not distinguish between the level 
and rate of growth of health care costs. Theories of health 
care cost inflation often deal with the high levels of health 
care costs employing neoclassical explanations. 

Kamran argued that the high level of health care spend¬ 
ing in the U.S. is due to the structure of health care financing 
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and delivery systems. However, the rate of growth of health 
care spending differs little among the G7 countries when 
adjusted for their rate of economic growth. 

To understand the problem of the fast rate of growth 
of health care costs, it is fruitful to employ classical cost 
of production theory, in particular Marx’s labor theory of 
value. William Baumol has argued that the low propensity 
for labor saving technical change in personal services causes 
their relative prices to increase compared to the rest of the 
economy (mostly, manufacturing and agriculture). That is, 
their relative prices increase as the economy grows. Howev¬ 
er, Baumol maintains that this is merely “monetary illusion” 
because the rate of growth of productivity is positive and 
provides ample room for health care spending growth. 

Kamran argued that Baumol is wrong on his own 
grounds: as the service sector, including personal services, 
becomes a larger part of the economy, productivity growth 
will slow down in a mature economy, leading to rising 
relative health care costs that squeeze corporate profits, and 
government and households budgets. 

Thus, the mainstream debate has been centered on 
cutting health care costs. Those in the ruling circles who 
have more foresight want to achieve lower costs by making 
the financing and delivery subsystems more efficient using 
successful practices in the US or elsewhere. 

Kamran argued that the post-WWII evolution of the 
health care system has followed the long wave tied to the 
profitability of the U.S. economy. The health care system 
expanded during the post-war period until the late 1960s. 
Efforts to control costs have been underway since the Nixon 
administration. 

Kamran also delivered a presentation on the health care 
crisis on January 10, 2010, at the Institute for the Critical 
Study of Society, based in Oakland, CA. About twenty five 
people came, and a lively discussion followed his talk. Some 
attendees were particularly fascinated by his application of 
the labor theory of value to the health care crisis. 

Banksta’s Paradise 

“Critical Perspectives on the Economy: What Hap¬ 
pened? What can we do about it?” was the title of an Octo¬ 
ber 20 panel presented by the Center for Peace and Social 
Justice, at California State University, Long Beach. URPE 
members Fadhel Kaboub and Jim Devine spoke. 

Fadhel told students, professors and community mem¬ 
bers that “Since the banking deregulation and the rise of 
the Neocons in the 1980s, we’ve been living in a Ba nks ta’s 
Paradise. Rising income inequality and the lack of increase 
in real income for the working class meant that increased 


expenditures had to be financed through credit. This meant 
that Bankstas had to continuously come up with new ways 
of extending credit to the working class. A higher debt to 
income ratio keeps workers under control, but also leads to 
chronic financial disasters.” Fadhel’s presentation revealed 
a well kept secret on Wall Street: “Stagnant income growth 
is good for business.” He then provided a quick overview 
of the Banksta’s recipe book for financial innovation. 

Jim Devine used his knowledge of policy issues and 
the history of the recent crisis to predict what policies were 
most likely to be put in place in several major spheres of 
the economy: the bail-out, financial regulation, monetary 
policy, and fiscal policy. 

While the financial system is no longer collapsing the 
way it was at the end of 2008 and large banks are making a 
huge return, Jim said, there is still a high rate of bank failure 
and new loans are not profitable. “The problem exists and 
persists because the underlying sources of failure persist.” 
These include foreclosures and falling real estate prices, a 
high and rising unemployment rate that is making real estate 
markets worse, and the reduced value of savings-these fac¬ 
tors feed on each other. 

Starting with Reagan, there has been a bipartisan effort 
to deregulate the economy. High rates of debt have been 
allowed, and complex gambling instruments have been 
invented. Instead of using recent bail-outs to strengthen 
the government’s regulatory hand, they have revived the 
power of large financial institutions and their ability to fight 
regulation. Jim expects to see a weak consumer financial 
protection agency and continued weak regulation of finance, 
likely not as weak as at present. 

Jim described recent monetary policy in detail-driving 
interest rates down, direct loans to financial institutions, 
government purchases in credit markets. The Fed is trying 
to phase out these “safety net” programs, hoping that the 
mess is over, but Jim expects them to continue “because the 
mess isn’t going to end soon.” 

As for fiscal policy, Jim feels that we need a very large 
economic stimulus, but notes resistance to this. 

In conclusion, Jim doesn’t expect a 1930s-type Depres¬ 
sion, since the government is doing something to prevent it 
(unlike during the 1930s). “It’s more likely that we’ll see a 
stagnation period like Japan in the 1990s.” 

Fadhel reports that “the audience raised concerns about 
the lack of critical analysis in the mainstream media, and 
the failure of the mainstream economics profession to bring 
about positive change even under the Obama administration. 
There was a discussion of the dominance of mainstream 
think tanks in shaping the boundaries of what can be done 
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to help people during this crisis. Community groups also 
felt powerless/weak when they tried to fight the system 
and recognized the big illusion that we often have about 
democracy: it is not one person one vote, but rather one 
dollar one vote. There was some optimism in the midst of 
the discussion, however. Now that we know the Banksta’s 
recipe book, and we have a seemingly progressive admin¬ 
istration in DC, all we have to do is put enough pressure 
locally and nationally to bring about real change to put an 
end to the Banksta’s Paradise and bring about prosperity to 
the working class.” 

Event organizer Scott Crass commented that the talks 
were provocative. “An important message that came across 
was that we shouldn’t expect fundamental economic struc¬ 
tures to change from action at the top.” 

Economic Recovery or a Return Visit to the Casino? 

“Dr. Gabb prepared a great lecture on the state of the 
U.S. economy for the Economics Society at St. Francis Col¬ 
lege, Brooklyn,” said club advisor Behrouz Tabrizi about 
Tony Gabb’s October visit. “He explained how greed for 
bigger profits drove ha nks and other financial institutions to 
turn the financial market into a big speculative casino.” 

Tony summarized his talk: “After discussing the 
genesis of the economic (falling profit rates) and financial 
(gambling with a human right, the housing debacle) crises, 
the attempt to save capitalism from itself, and the need for 
alternative solutions, I talked about how Wall Street (rising 
stock values in the form of fictitious money) appears once 
again to be delusional and getting ahead of itself. In addi¬ 
tion, I argued that while stock values are again rising at the 
expense of gambling with tax payer money, major structural 
issues persist: workers are still unable to find jobs, resulting 
in yet more foreclosures and deeper unsustainable credit card 
and other debt; the formal unemployment rate is hovering 
around 10% ... which is more like 18% when you factor in 
underemployed and part time workers; the national debt is 
$1 IT and rising; wages are falling due to attacks on unions; 
millions of workers still don’t have health care; and global 
immiseration is becoming worse.” While not dismissing the 
possibility of a double-dip recession, Tony predicted that any 
recovery would be long, slow, and painful. He noted that a 
real recovery is different from a government declaration that 
the recession has ended. Behrouz added, “Tony suggested 
that one solution is to socialize the banking system, not just 
to nationalize it (which is what has been done). Simply bail¬ 
ing out the too-big-to-fail banks and returning them to the 
bankers not only sends the wrong message to the bankers, it 
tells working people that there’s no other alternative.” 


One student commented: “Dr. Gabb was very clear and 
to-the-point. I wish he had had more time so that the lecture 
could have gone on longer.” 

Health Care Reform: Same Players, New Structure 

Jerry Joffe spoke about the crisis in U.S. health care 
and current plans for reform, to students and faculty at St. 
Francis College, Brooklyn, in November. 

Jerry began by describing the characteristics, partici¬ 
pants, and interrelationships of the major markets compris¬ 
ing the health care delivery system: the insurance market, the 
health service provider market, the pharmaceutical market 
and the machinery and equipment market. He identified the 
problems of access, quality and costs resulting from their 
operation. 

He noted that while the Obama administration talks 
about the large number of uninsured people and the continu¬ 
ously rising cost of health insurance, it is rarely mentioned 
that employer group purchase of insurance (the major insti¬ 
tution through which workers and their dependents obtain 
insurance), has been showing signs of collapse. Not only 
are more medium and large companies dropping out of the 
insurance market, but many are also substituting Health 
Savings Accounts for conventional policies; this involves 
huge deductibles subsidized by a substantial tax deduction. 
In addition, the dormant idea of vouchers given to employ¬ 
ees for individual purchase of insurance is being revived. 
This policy shifts defined health care benefits to a defined 
monetary contribution, the purpose of which is to shift rising 
health care costs more radically to workers. It was becoming 
clear that without major changes in the health care system, 
a catastrophic breakdown was on the horizon. 

The accelerating exit of employers will increase the 
number of people who will have to buy insurance in the 
individual market, and explains why market exchanges are 
the centerpiece of the proposed reform. This also explains 
why the public option aroused the hostility of the insurance 
companies and the neoliberal fundamentalists. 

The private insurance companies, well aware of the 
decline in employer group insurance, now welcome reform 
that includes government financing of the uninsured in the 
individual market. And it is in their interests to resist con¬ 
trol over premium levels and the amount they are allowed 
to retain for expenses and profits. Moreover, they are not 
objecting to the expansion of Medicaid for the uninsured, 
since they are increasing their participation in that program, 
as they are in Medicare. Thus the reform program is basically 
a restructuring of the existing system, with the insurance 
companies, the drug companies, the equipment and sup- 
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ply companies maintaining their controlling positions for 
continuing accumulation and for increased privatization of 
government programs. 

Large corporations will now be relieved of the grow¬ 
ing drag on their profits from rising health care costs, and 
these costs will now be passed on to the middle and working 
class population. 

Jerry feels that it is highly unlikely that a renewed but 
not fundamentally changed market system will be success¬ 
ful in achieving cost savings unless it comes at the expense 
of lower wages for health workers or reduced services for 
patients. 

Vanessa Valerio, president of the Saint Francis Col¬ 
lege Economic Society, reported that during the discussion 
period, one student was skeptical about whether government 
involvement in health care would help people because “when 
Government created and took control of Social Security, we 
now see how it is a complete mess. Flow can we then trust 
the Government to run something so extremely important 
to this country?” Jerry gave examples of other agencies suc¬ 
cessfully run by the government; I later suggested inviting a 
speaker on Social Security, since the view that it is a “mess” 
is mainly propounded by the right-wing. 

“Capitalism Hits the Fan” Revisited 

In October Rick Wolff spoke to about 100 students and 
faculty at King’s College, which is located in the Empire 
State Building. He talked about the economic crisis and how/ 
why it is a crisis of capitalism. Rick locates the beginning of 
the current crisis in the 1970s, when “real wages stagnated 
while workers’ productivity kept rising, providing employers 
with rising profits. Flat wages drove US workers’ families 
to send more family members out to do more hours of paid 
labor and led to massive worker borrowing.” Meanwhile, 
business invested heavily in financial speculation, creating 
bubbles in the high-tech, housing and stock markets. These 
bubbles eventually burst, leading to a severe crisis of the 
capitalist system. 

The discussion led to a lively Q&A. “I sensed sig¬ 
nificant agreement in the room alongside a few frowns and 
reiterations of neoliberal assumptions ... I felt that people 
were open to thinking about what I said and genuinely in¬ 
terested in understanding the economic crisis.” 

For a deeper explanation of Rick s work on the current 
crisis, see www.rdwolff.com. Rick’s new book, “Capitalism 
Hits the Fan: The Global Economic Meltdown and What to 
Do About It” is available on the website. His video, “Capi¬ 
talism Hits the Fan, ” was described in more detail in the 
Economy Connection Summer 2009 Newsletter report. 


When will this recession end? What should we do 
today? 

Armed with sobering statistics from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on the unemployment rate and real earnings, 
Paddy Quick led a discussion in December on the so-called 
end of the recession and how labor activists can respond 
to the economic situation. Not surprisingly, the Left Labor 
Project members (mostly NYC labor activists) had a few 
ideas of their own. 

Paddy compared the current state of the economy for 
big business and for labor. She emphasized that while things 
have been looking up for big business, the working class 
and many small businesses are still suffering. 

Many mainstream economists are encouraged: Al¬ 
though unemployment (10% in November) was still twice 
the rate at the start of the recession (4.9% in December 
2007), it had leveled off, and real average weekly earnings 
fell “only” 0.1% in October. Growth, prices and profits were 
all up. Capitalists seem to have avoided the disaster they 
had feared. (There are contradictions within the capitalist 
class, though: recessions are a time when capitalists clean 
up the economy and get it back under control. This involves 
increased business concentration, at the expense of small 
businesses.) 

Workers, however, have lost most of their safety net. 
In 1975, 81% of the unemployed received compensation, 
compared to 37% now. Welfare, which to some extent ad¬ 
dressed women’s poverty, has been replaced with an income 
tax credit and “welfare to work” - but there is no work. Many 
people depend on food stamps for survival. One third of 
unemployed people remain jobless for six months or more. 
Many people are deeply in credit card debt, and 1/4 to 1/3 
of mortgage-holders are under water. 

Minority communities, especially African Americans 
and undocumented workers, have been particularly hard-hit. 
Repression and incarceration have increased; some Mexican 
farmers are sending money to U.S. relatives. 

Paddy suggested a vastly increased stimulus package 
that would include community service and rebuilding, bring¬ 
ing back the safety net and extending unemployment insur¬ 
ance. She suggested that workers fight to reduce inequality 
within the working class. One union activist reminded the 
group that during the 1930s we decided that it would be a 
good idea to have more unions; now we should fight for 
passage of the Employee Free Choice Act. 

Resources 

A high school senior was assigned the role of a radical 
economist in an honors economics program debate about 
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the constitutionality of FDR’s programs. EC sent some 
thoughts and recommended Nancy Rose’s Put To Work: 
The WPA and Public Employment in the Great Depression. 
The student reports that “the debate went well and my team 
won. And after hearing all of the information I can’t help 
but completely agree with the radical opinion. The Great 
Depression was terrible and though I don’t believe that the 
New Deal brought us out of the Depression it at least gave 
people faith in our government that they would try to help 
the public when it needed help most. Also, FDR obviously 
violated the constitution with most of his reforms but they 
were needed.” 


EEA Program... continued from p. 1 

URPE Session #2: Marxist Theory and Methodology 
II. Epistemology and Overdetermination: Post-Modern 
Marxism and Its Critiques 
Session Chair: Xiao Jiang 

Presenters: 

Joseph T. Rebello, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Marx After the Letter: A Simple Lacanian Approach to 
Real Money 

Mark Silverman, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Causation and Constitutivity: A Critical Appraisal of 
Marxian Overdetermination 

Hyun Woong Park, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Oversimplification of Overdetermination: A Critique of 
Overdeterminist Marxism 

Pedro E. Cadenas F., New School for Social Research 
Epistemological Categories in Marx: Is it really 
necessary to start from some micro-foundations? 

Discussants: 

Xiao Jiang, New School for Social Research 
Johann Jaeckel, New School for Social Research 
Cameron Weber, New School for Social Research 
Aleksandr V. Gevorkyan, New School for Social Research 


URPE Session # 3: Marxist Theory and Methodology 
III. Conceptualizing power and capital-labor 
relationship 

Session Chair: Iren Levina 


Presenters: 

Manaf Qweider, New School for Social Research 
On Theoretical Foundations of Autonomist Marxism 

Johann Jaeckel, New School for Social Research 
Fetishism and Power in Heterodox Economic Thought: 

A Critique of the Efficiency Wage Model 

Cameron M. Weber, New School for Social Research 
Karl Marx and The History of Economic Thought: Why the 
“Labor Theory Of Value”? 

Aleksandr V. Gevorkyan, New School for Social Research 
Working day and labor market: a contribution to political 
economy 

Discussants: 

Hyun Woong Park, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Iren Levina, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Scott Carter, The University of Tulsa 
Joseph Rebello, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Yesemin Dildar, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Serdal Bahce and/or Benan Eres, Ankara University 


URPE Session #4 : Migration, the Real Wage, the 
Labor Market and Development 
Session Chair: Leanne Usher 

Presenters: 

Cem Oyvat, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
How Migration Affects the Inequality in Developing 
Countries: A Critique of the Kuznets Curve 

Osmar Loiaza, Universidad de Antioquia (Colombia) 
The Real Wage Rate and Economic Performance in 
Colombia: A Demand-Led Growth Perspective 

Luis F. Brunstein, Georgetown University 
The Crisis-Driven Development Conundrum 

Aaron Pacitti, Siena College 

Labor Market Institutions, the Cost of Job Loss, and the 
Phillips Curve 

Discussants: 

Leanne Usher, Queens College, CUNY 
Serdal Bahce, Ankara University and/or Benan Eres, 
Ankara University 

Daniele Tavani, Colorado State University 
Yesemin Dildar, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
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URPE Session #5: Issues in Public Policy 
Session Chair: J. W. Mason 

Presenters: 

Marcelo Milan, University of Wisconsin-Parkside 
The Optimum Unemployment Rate 

Jeannette Wicks-Lim, Political Economy Research 
Institute, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Policy Considerations to Guarantee Workers a Decent 
Standard of Living 

Tom Masterson, Ajit Zacharias, and Kijong Kim, Levy 
Economics Institute of Bard College 
Distributional Impact of the American Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act: A Micro-Simulation Approach 

Discussants: 

J. W. Mason, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Aaron Pacitti, Siena College 

Zhaochang Peng, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 


URPE Session #6: Roundtable on Alternative Theories 
of Competition: Theory 
Session Chair: Cyrus Bina 

Presenters: 

William Lazonick, University of Massachusetts-Lowell 
The Theory of Innovative Enterprise and the Illogical 
Monopoly Model 

Cyrus Bina, University of Minnesota-Morris 
Capitalist Competition and Global Oil: Why Is 
Mainstream Economic Theory Neither True nor False? 

Jamee K. Moudud, Sarah Lawrence College 
Oxford Studies in Pricing: A New Interpretation 

Scott Carter, The University of Tulsa 
Sraffa and the Theory of the Firm: Some evidence from 
Sraffa’s unpublished Lecture Notes on the Advanced 
Theory of Value (1927-1931) 


URPE Session #7: Roundtable on Alternative 
Theories of Competition: Evidence 
Session Chair: Cyrus Bina 

Presenters: 

Serdal Bahce and Benan Eres, Ankara University 
Testing for Classical Theory of Competition : Evidence 
from Turkish Manufacturing 


Fred Lee University of Missouri-Kansas City 
Heterodox pricing theory: accountancy rules, 
competition, and mark up pricing 

John Sarich, New York City Department of Finance and 
Jason Hecht, Ramapo College 

Are Megafirms Competitive? Empirical Tests Using the 
Nonfinancial Dow Jones Industrial Average Firms 

Persefoni Tsaliki, Aristotle University of Thessaloniki, 
Greece and Lefteris Tsoulfidis, University of Macedonia, 
Greece 

Classical Competition and Regulating Capital: Theory 
and Empirical Evidence 

URPE Session #8: On the 50th Anniversary of Piero 
Sraffa’s Production of Commodities by Means of 
Commodities 

Session Chair: Matias Yernengo 
Presenters: 

Scott Carter, University of Tulsa 
On the Discovery of the Standard Commodity: Sraffa, 
Marx, and the ‘Corrected’ Organic Composition of 
Capital (as revealed through archival evidence) 

Franklin Serrano, Universidade Federal do Rio de Janeiro 
Paragraph 44: notes on Sraffa and the money rate of 
interest 

Matias Vernengo, University of Utah 
Sraffa and the Open Economy 

Discussants: 

Gary Mongiovi, St. John’s University 
William Darity, Duke University (not confirmed) 

Harvey Gram, Queens College, CUNY (not confirmed) 


URPE Session #9: Central Banking and the Current 
Financial Crisis 

Session Chair: Deepankar Basu 
Presenters: 

Marc Lavoie, University of Ottawa 
Central Banks in Chaotic Times 

J.W. Mason, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Is this what a Credit Crisis looks like? 

Hasan Comert, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Did the Fed Trigger the US Financial Crisis of2008? 
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Luis Daniel Rosero, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Insuring against Neighboring Crises: Contagion and 
the Reserve Accumulation Decision by Latin American 
Central Banks 

Discussants: 

Deepankar Basu, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Mohamad Shaaf, University of Central Oklahoma 
Marcelo Milan, University of Wisconsin-Parkside 
Martin Rapetti 


URPE Session #10: Keynesian Financial Architecture 
Session Chair: Marie Duggan 

Presenters: 

Marie Duggan, Keene State University 

Would Global Imbalances Have Been Prevented by 

Keynes’ 1941 Draft ICU? 

Leanne Usher, Queens College, CUNY 
Kaldor’s 1964 Proposal for a Global Monetary and 
Fiscal Framework 

Marcelo Milan, University of Wisconsin-Parkside 
Liquidity Preference, Coordination Failures, and 
Systemic Risk 

Mohamad Shaaf, University of Central Oklahoma 
An Inter-Ac five Simulation Model of the LTRPF, Its Link 
to the Rate of Surplus-Value, and Capital Accumulation 

Discussants: 

Tom Masterson, Levy Economcis Institute of Bard 
College 

Luis Daniel Rosario, University of Massachusetts- 
Amherst 

Hasan Comert, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
John Sarich, New York City Department of Finance 


URPE Session #11: Agricultural Economics 
Session Chair: Charalampos Konstantinidis 

Presenters: 

Zhu Xu, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
The Political Myth of Land Privatization in China 

Zhaochang Peng, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
From Bless to Curse: Releasing and Absorbing 
Agricultural Surplus Labor in Maoist and Post-Mao 
China 


Hasan Tekguc, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Importance of Food Self-Provisioning for Food Security 
of Rural Households 

GUI Unal, Levy Economics Institute of Bard College 
Market Failure and Land Concentration 

Discussants: 

Ana Maria Takahashi, University of Utah 
Noah Enelow, Hampshire College 
Osmar Loiaza, Universidad de Antioquia 
Charalampos Konstantinidis, University of 
Massachusetts-Amherst 


URPE Session #12: Gender, the Household Division of 
Labor, and Trade Policies 
Session Chair: Luis Brunstein 

Presenters: 

Zhaochang Peng, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
The Tragedy of ‘Quantitative Poverty Reduction ’: An 
Analysis of What Has Gone Wrong with Rural Poverty 
Reduction in Post-Mao China 

Ana Maria Takahashi, University of Utah 

Gender Salary Differences in Economics Departments in 

Japan 

Yasemin Dildar, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Institutional Approaches to Technology and Economic 
History 

Discussants: 

Serdal Bahce and/or Benan Eres, Ankara University 
Bengi Akbulut, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Jeanette Wicks-Lim, Political Economy Research 
Institute, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Marie Duggan, Keene State University 


URPE Session #13: Ecology Development and Justice 
Session Chair: Hasan Tekguc 

Presenters: 

Bengi Akbulut, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Interrogating the Turkish State and Sustainable 
Development: The GEF Experience 

Noah Enelow, Hampshire College 

The Relationship between Ecology and Trade: Proposal 

for a Theoretical Framework 
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Charalampos Konstantinidis, University of 
Massachusetts-Amherst 

When Everybody Cares... : Environmental Technocratism 
and (the need for) Radical Ecological Economics 

Discussants: 

Hasan Tekguc, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Gill Unal, Levy Economics Institute of Bard College 
Cem Oyvat, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 


URPE Session #14: Heterodox Theories of 
Macroeconomic Distribution and Growth 
Session Chair: Scott Carter 

Presenters: 

Daniele Tavani, Colorado State University 

Wage Bargaining and Induced Technical Change in a Linear 

Economy: Model and Application to the US (1963-2003) 

Marie Duggan, Keene State University 

Through a Mahalanobis Lens: Economic Growth in 

Colonial California, 1770-1810 

Joao Paulo A. de Souza and Ben Zipperer, University of 
Massachusetts-Amherst 

Integrating neo-Keynesian and neo-Marxian Theories of 
Distribution 

Discussants: 

Luis Brunstein, Georgetown University 
Zhu Xu, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Scott Carter, The University of Tulsa 
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URPE on the Web 

In addition to our recently renovated website at 
<http://www.urpe.org>, we have a blog hub at 
Wordpress, <http://urpe.wordpress.com>. We are 
also on Facebook—join the URPE group “Union 
for Radical Political Economics” (just use ‘search’ 
on Facebook to find our group). And, if you want 
to join—or post to—our low-volume, moderated 
announcement listserve, go to: 

<http://lists.econ.utah.edu/mailman/listinfo/ 

urpe-announcements>. 



















